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This bibliography has been compiled to alert 
educators to parent education documents found in the F.RTC microfiche 
collection and in journal literature. Abstracts of selected documen s 
have been taken from ‘"Research in Education (RIE)", and journal 
article citations from the "Current Index to Journals in Education 
(CUE)" Included are published and unpublished studies on parent 
education which fall into two categories: training for parents of 

children from infancy to 3 years of age, and education for parents 
preschool children, some of these programs involve group meetings, 
training sessions outside the home; others involving recu. ^ 

to the home by a teacher or paraorof ess ional who w he 

parent and child on an individual basis. Also incluu ^ ap aostracts 
of documents suggesting specific activities for intellectually 
stimulating children at home, and a section concerned with 
establishing and running educational day care centers A separate 
section is devoted to abstracts of studies concerned with the 
Appalachian Educational Laboratory Projects. (Author/AJ) 
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Foreword 



The Educational Resources Information Center/Early Childhood Education 
Clearinghouse (ERIC/ECE) ^is one of a system of 19 clearinghouses sponsored 
by the United States Office of Education to provide the educational community 
with information about current researdi and developments in the field of 
education. The clearinghour es , each focusing on a specific area of education, 
(such as early diildliood, reading, linguistics, and exceptional children), 
are located at universities and institutions throughout the United States. 

The clearinghouses search systematically to acquire current, significant 
documents relevant to education. These research studies, speeches, conference 
proceedings, curriculum guides, and other publications are abstracted, indexed 
and published in Research in Education ( RIE) , a monthly journal. RIE is 
available at libraries, or may be ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D..C. 20402. 

Another ERIC publication is Current Index to Journals in Education ( CUE) , 
a monthly guide to periodical literature which cites articles in more than 
560 journals and magazines in the field of education. Articles are indevi 
by subject, author, and journal contents, CUE is avaiiabr© at ii.->raries, 
or by subscription from CCM Information Corporation, 909 Third Avenue, New 
York, New York 10022. 

The Early Childhood Education Clearinghouse (E.RIC/ECE) also distributes 
a free, current awareness newsletter which singles out RIE and CUE articles 
of special interest, and reports on new books, articles, and conferences. 

The ERIC/ECE Newsletter also describes practical projects currently in 
progress, as reported by teachers and administrators. For more information 
or to receive the Newsletter write; ERIC/ECE Clearinghouse, 805 W. Pennsylvania 
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INTRODUCTION 

Early childhood educators are becoming increasingly aware that 
help given to parents o£ preschool children contributes greatly to 
increasing the learning potential of the disadvantaged child. By help- 
ing parents respond, more effectively to the variety of needs of their 
young children, parents increase their ability to provide an environment 
which stimulates their children's growth. With the realisation that 
a child’s first and most effective teachers are his parents, numerous 
home teaching programs and parent education models have been developed. 

This bibliography has been compiled to alert educators to parent 
education documents fcund in the ERIC microfiche collection and in 
journal literature. Abstracts of selected documents have been taken from 
Research in Education (RIE; and journal article citations from the Current 
Index to. Journals in E ducatir-^ incli ie.. .jo pv. wid . - 

published studies on parent education v;hich fall into two categories: 
training for parents of children from infancy to three years of age ai-,d 
education for arents of preschool children. 

Soiu-, of these programs are group meetings, or training sessicns 
outside the hoiae; others involve regular visits to the home by a tt_acl er 
or parsoTofessionai ivho works with the parent and child on an indf. icaal 
basis. Abstracts of iocvin mts suggesting specific acti' dti.es for r uiulat- 
ing childr^cn at home are included. 
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In addition, there Is a section concerned with establishing and 
running educational day care centers, 'which includes articles on how 
to involve parents in the activities. 

A separate section is devoted to abstracts ot studies concerned 
with the Appalachian Educational Laboratory Project. 

Major descriptors (marked with an asterisk*) and minor descriptors 
appear after each title. Descriptors are subject terms which are used 
in and CUE to characterize the entries and will help users of this 

bibliography to identify topics covered in the selections. 

Most of tdie entries are available from ERIC Document Reproduction 
Services (EDES) in either of two forms, microfiche (ME) or hard copy (HC' 
Each entry is assigned an ERIC Document (ED) identification number, which 
appears after the title information. Directions for ordering are given 
on the last page of the bibliography. Joumal citations have an (EJ) 
identification number. 

A few titles are not available through EDRS but must be ordered 
from the publishers, and addresses and prices are listed with each of 
these citations . 
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Prograaie for Parent?: of Children from Infancy to Age 3 



A. Group Training for Mothers 
From Microfiche Collection ( RIE) 



1. Badger, Earladeen D. Mothers’ Training Prograin l/rh e_Group„Pr^e3^ 

Jul 69, 25p. ED 032 926 

'VMothers; ^Parent Education; ^Program Descriptions; *Compensatory 
Education Programs; Tutorial Programs; Culturally Disadvantaged; 
Child Rearing; I -irent Role; Infants; Parent Attitudes; Language 
DevelopJcent ; Peirent Wo; Pshops 

This study hypothosirsd that mothers from a low socioeconomic area 
could be trained by teachers to ituplement an Ivifant tutorial 
gram using their 1" to 2-year--'old children as jsubjects. The 20 
mothers recruited were ADC reclpiantB or met the OEO proverty defi- 
nition. Mothers agreed to attend a 2 hour weekly class to learn 
teaching techniques to be applied at home. Meetings were divided 
between child-centered activities (presentation of educational toys 
and materials) and mother-centered activities (discussions on child 
managtsment and birth control) . The second year program suggested 
mothers use po£'lt'.ive rGinforcement , sViow increased Interest in learn- 
ing, and give children ejcperieiice in problem solving . Study results 
showed that the Irifants made iutellectual gains on the Stanford- 
Blnet and ITPA. Mothers showed much interest In the 2 year program, 
attended regularly, and became involved in paraprofassional teach- 
ing and Head Start. Teacher observations during home visits indicat- 
ed that motherE;* attitudes changed positively in respect to teaching 
their infants. The study concluded that parents must be included in 
programs .■for the disadvantaged and chat the time variable is crucial 
to attitude change since it was the second year before mothers de- 
veloped the self-confidence to use at home what they had learned 
in class . 



2. Hamilton, Marshall L., Evaluation of a Parent and Child Center Program . 
Jun 70, J6p. BD 04:3 189 

*PTef:uhool Children; ^Parent Participation; ittCouiprehenslve Programs; 
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APatemt Child Relationghip ; ASt:lniulation; Intervantior : Teacher 
Pareiit Education j F fogrmu Evaluation j Mejclcan. Americans; 

Family Enviroiiment ; Child Development ; Disadvantaged Groups; 

Migrant Education; Migrant Child Education 

In the particular Intervention program described, children under 3 
years of age are given a nursery school type of Kcperlence five days 
a week for eight or more hours a day, with program emphasis on stimu- 
lating retarded development. Mothers arc given inxeer-vice training 
^■yeraging 3 hours per week, stressing development of fiiotbers self- 
concept, general handling of the. child, Laxiguagra development of the 
child, physical care, and development of child’s gross and fine motor 
^Qjjtrol . A minimum of 10 weeks of paid participation as a. teacher 
aide Is available for each of the mothers . Data are reported for an 
11-month period on 18 families from two centers that primarily serve 
Ch.lcai»o migrant families . Cfiildren were pre- and postteated on measures 
to determine motor, language, and social developmeuc and, in addi- 
tion, a test was given to assess the stimulation potential of each 
Child's home. Conclusions must be tentative In the absence of a control 
group, but posttest scores indicated a significant Jjuprovement in the 
amount and quality of developmental home stimulation. Subtest scores 
showed the greatest Improvement in the areas of languega development 
and developmental and vocal (S imulation. 



3. Mann, Karlis. The Effects of a Preschool Language Frogra^ti. on Two^: 
Ycflr-Old children and their Mothers. Ftnal Import . Sep 70, 67p. 

ED 045 224 

*Language Development; *Parent Education; APreschool Children;^ 
i^M.others ; ^Language Programs; Verbal Ccmmiunlcation; Parent Child 
Relationship; Program Effectiveness; Concept Formation; Video 
Tape Recording; Syntax; Group Counseling; Evaluation Techniques 








i ' 





A study was mada to determine whether a structured language program 
for 2-y^ar-old educationally disadvantaged children and a coraple- 
mentary structured language program for their mothers would aiguif- 
Ic^tly affect the language behavior of mothers and children. Twenty^ 
four lower socioeconomic status mothers and their 2-year-olcuS were 
placed itx the following three groups: (1) langupige treatment, (2) 
couixselltig and day care treatment , and (3) control with no t'reat-“ 
meut. Hypotheses were tested which concerned language styles and 
mother-"Child Interaction patterns. Experimental language group child-' 
ren and mothers received treatment (verbal reinf orcem^Mit » elabora- 
tion and extension) for 1 1/2 hours, 2 days a week for 10 weeks. 
Mothers in the counseling group received counseling on matters of 
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coiicerri t o low Income black inothers for 3 hours dally > once a week 
for 10 weeks • Their children were in day care for that period of 
time. Pr*e- and post tests of mothers and children in the two experl- 
mental groups were made usixig a syntax measure and the children were 
tested on concept development. Controls were, posttested onl^^. It 
was concluded that the structured language program (a) produced a 
significant change in the syntax style of mothers and the pattern 
of verbal interaction between mothers and children, and Cb) effec- 
tively changed the syntax: style of the children . 



^ ^ 8 Training Program^ Urbana^ Illinois i Mo del Programs > Child- 
hood Educa tion. 70, 24p* ED 045 781 

'^Family Programs; ^^Motbers; *^Farent Child Relationship; ^Pre- 
school Education; Group Discussion; Intelligence Tests; Pre- 
school Tests; Frefichool Progsrams ; Training Techniques 

Prepared for the White House Conference on Children (DeCiemher. 19/0) , 
this booklet reports on mothers^ training program In Orbana, 
Illinois — one of 34 promising progr^:ruis> on childhood education. The 
training prograxu is a tutOTlal program at the Dnlx^ersity of Illinois 
involving both mother and child; the program tires to demonstrate 
that mothers in deprived are.::^s can be effectively trained to provide 
own children with a more stimulating home environment and some basic 
preschool skills. Results have been highly promising; In contrast 
to the usual pattern for childrtin from di-scvivantaged areas, the par-' 
ticipatlng infants show increasing improvement on intelllgexice tests. 
The mothers are self-confident and ont.hueisstic abottt the program. 

The mothers in the program set aside a regular' time for daily train- 
ing sessions at home with the child ; these sessions vary in length 
depending on the infant’s attention span. In addition, the mothers 
attend two-hour group meetings once a week. 'The. program provides 
trarisportat ion to the school and pays $3 pex" session to cover baby- 
alt ting expenses, Basic toys and other materials are supplied* For 
other booklets in the series see ED 045 780, ED 045 782, and 
ED 045 785. (Author/JW) 



5 , 0 ’ Farrell , Brig id • A Study in Child Care ( C ase Study Vclurtie 

XI'-A) : ^'They Understand.’* Day Care Programs Reprint Series. Nov 70, 
63p. ED 051 892 

*Day Care Programs; ^Day Care Services; ^^Preschool Curriculum; 
^Child Development; ^Family School Relationship; Mothers; Program 
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Descriptions; Organisation; Buj] Trv'^.nspor tation ; laf^mts; Stimu- 
lation; Hocie Visits; Language Deveiopni ^nt ; Disadvantaged Groups; 
Pregnancy 

This day care center „ serving 100 cbildren (birth to 3-years-old) , 
admits only one child per family. Tae child must be the first or 
second child La a family where, both parent^] have high school educa- 
ticn or lestj and earn tha-n $5,000 per year. The program philo- 

sophy maintains that quality day care must carry over into the child 
home life and community. The center supports a home vls'it program 
designed to help fulfill the educational, nutritional and health 
needs of expectant mothers through the child third year. Many of 
the women selected for the program ate unmarried high school student<J . 
The primary goal of the educational program; is to give young children 
and their families opportunity for maximum intellectual ^ emotional 
and social Hrovrth. The infant program emphasizes the yoimg child's 
emotional n«.^ed for attachment to a special person, follows Plagetian 
task sequencing, provides Infant stimulation and encourages language 
development. The “Family Style" toddler program allows the child to 
chooEe between various learning experiences , with older children 
helping younger ones. Creativity, sense perception, and small and 
large muscle activity are important parts of the curriculum. The 
document provides information concerning transportation, health, 
food, policymaking, staff organization, volunteers, and resource 
use. 



6. Willis, Erl 1 ne . A Study in Ch il d Care (Cas ^ Study from Volume II-B) : 
a New Woman Ko w." Day Care 'Prograras Be p rint ISeries . Nov 70, 

74p. ED 051 897 

5^Day Care Frograms; '^^ay Care Centera; '^Career Opportunities; 

5^0 there ; *Home Programs ; Program Descriptions; Organization; 

Self Concept; Low Income Groups; Job Placement; Counseling Pro^ 
grams ; Unemployed ; Working Women 

The Family Day Care Career Program plan pr^ovldes day care for 
approximately 3500 children of public assistance or low income career 
mothers (working, in school, oy: in training) in the homes of teacher 
mothers (day care mothers) - The day care homes are admlriisterd by 
...1 sub-centers, which pro''/ide support for teacher mothers through 
home visits by educational aides and day care aides . Two career de- 
velop! '>.nt paths are available to women In the programs Internal 
(teacher mothers may move upward to other staff positions) and out- 
side the system (career mothers are given counseling and helped to 
rec€iive training and job placement) . The system provider? a means 
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for teeoher motherB to earn needed money at home and to increase 
their feelings of self-worth. Kith good day care for their children 
available free ot charge, career mothers are able to improve their 
lives through employment or training. Information on the program's 
history, organisation, staff, policymaking, and use of resources 
is included. An appendix contains illustratlx'e materials. 



From Journal Literature ( CUE) 



1. Tanner, Daniel; Tanner, Laurel N. Parent Education and Cultural 
Inheritance. School and Society ; v99 n2330, pp21— 24, Jan 1971. 

EU.. 031 '.1 014 

*Parent Education; ^Cultural Background; *Early Childhood Educa- 
tion; *Cognitive Processes; *Learning Theories; Family Influence; 
Academic Achievement 



B. Home Visitor Programs 
From Microfiche Collection 



i- Barbrack, CHiristopher R. ; Rorton, Della M. Educational Interven - 
tion in the Hcane and Paraprofesslonal Career Develo p ment: A First 
Generation Mother Study . 70, 34p. ED 045 190 

*Career Opportunities; *Home Programs; *Parent Participation; 
^Preschool Children; *Preservice Education; Acad^lc Aptitude; 
Change Agents; Home Visits; Intervention; Mothers; Parental 
Aspiration; Parent Attitudes; Parent Child Relationship; Parent 
Education; Testing 

In 1968 the Demonstration and Research Center for Early Education 
(DARCEE) Initiated a small study to build and utilize mothers' 
skills (established in an earlier and major study) and to begin 
to construct and explore the feasibility of a "career ladder for 
persons interested in early education. Subjects were 12 Negro pre- 
schoolers and their families . They were exposed to a 40 week pro- 
gram of home visits by selected mothers. The vlaltors receiv- 

ed a brief two-phase training program emphasizing the (1) goals 
of DARCEE and (2) demonstrations and activities to be used in 
subjects' homes. Subjects were tested in a pretest— posttest design 
on three measures of academic aptitude, one of which was a specially 
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dfivcl-opfici DAKCEK l.tiS'truiUGriti • R^r^iiXts irj.di.c3C6 Lti3t no si.gnif i_c3iit 
increases or decreases occurred. However, mothers Involved as Home 
Visitors appeared to have increased self-esteem, aspirations and 
expectations es a result of program pa.rticipatlon . Appendixes make 
up almost 1/2 of this docximent. 



2. Gordon, Ira J. Early Child Stimulation T hrough Parent Education . 

Sep 69. 20p. ED 038 166 

^Parent Education; ^Parent Participation; ^Compensatory Educa- 
tion Programs; *Preschool Programs; *Nonprof easional Personnel; 
Program Descriptions; Program Evaluation; Child Development; 
Developmental Tasks; Parent Child Relationship; Teaching Tech- 
niques; Self Concept; Communication (Thought Transfer); Cultur- 
ally Disadvantaged; Participant Characteristics 

Study objectives were to find out whether the use of disadvantaged 
women as parent educators of indigent mothers of infants and young 
children (1) enhanced the development of the infants and children, 

(2) increased the mother's competence and sense of personal worth, 
flnH (3) contributed to the knoviiedge of the home life of infants 
in the study. In weekly home visits, parent educators taught a series 
of exercises that stimulated infants* perceptual, motor, and verbal 
activit'^.es . Maternal verbal cues elicited the sequential arrange— 
ment of tasks. Veriblea were type, content, length, timing, and 
presence of instruction. A total of 124 babies (3 months ~ 2 years) 
were observed and tested. Except for a control group of 27, all 
infants received stimulation for at least 9 months. Study findings 
were that (1) paraprofesslonals can be used to teach mothers, (2) 
a parent education program should be part of a comprehensive syst^ 
of social change, (3) concrete, specific stimulation exercises are 
a sound curriculum approach, (4) how a child la taught may be more 
important than what he is taught, and (5) standardised techniques 
for measuring learning and development are needed. 



From Journal Literature ( CUE) 



1. Jones, Elizabeth. Involving Parents in Children's Learning. Child- 
hood Education ; v47 n3, ppl26— 130 , Dec 1970. EJ 028 845 

*Parent Participation; *Home Visits; ^Parent Teacher Coopera- 
tion; ^Parent School Relationship; Teacher Attitudes; Learning 
Experience ; Family Environment ; Minority Groups ; Early Childhood 
Education 
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C. Guides for Stitaulatlng Infants and Toddlers 
Prom Microfiche Collection ( RIE) 



1. Badger, Earladeen. Activities for Infant Stitylatlon or Mother-l^an^ 
Gi=mies « Oct 70, Up. ED 046 510 

*Sttnulatlon; *Infantsj *Child Development; *Skill Development; 
*Developmental Programs; MotL_rs ; Toys; Parent Child Relation- 
ship; Physical Development • TEration; Social Develo'ment ; Day 
Care Programs ; Home Progr ■ 

Specific suggestions are offercf; mother— infant actlv: ties, 

sequenced according to development, 1 levels, \idiich foster the 
physical mental development oil the infant and the socio-economic 
relationship between mother as^d infant. The activities are intended 
for use by- professionals , paraprofeastonals , and mother-teacher aides 
who work with infants In Day Care and Home Bound programs. The pro- 
gram is based on the Uagirls-Kimt Ordinal Scales of Infant Develop- 
ment and Includes these activity categories; (1) Object PemanAnae 
(2J Development of Means, C3) Imitation (Vocal and Gestural), (4) 
Operational Causality, (5) Object Relatlonis in Space, and (6) Develop- 
ment of Schemas. A list is given of toys and other materials ault- 
for Inclusion In a mother- infant game kit. 



2. Champagne, David W. ; Goldman, Richard M. Simulation Activities for 
Tr^»1<^lng Parents and Teachers as Educational Partners; A Report and 
Evaluation . Feb 71, 3lp. ED 048 945 

*Parent Education; *Teachcr Education; *Posltive Reinforcement; 
*simulatlon; *Role Playing; Group Instruction; Program Evalua- 
tion; Educational Programs; Feedback; Teacher Attitudes; Teach- 
ing Styles; Parent Teacher Cooperation; Teaching Skills 

This report summarizes a program to help parents learn some specific 
teaching skills to help their children leam. To develop a positive 
relnforcenent teaching style was the basic objective because it is 
both the most simple style to leam and the most powerful style for 
building success in learning. Role-play stimulation in small groups 
was the basic strategy for both the teachers ' learning to teach 
parents and for parents learning to teach their children. Teachers 
vare trained for three days on materials explaining program purpose, 
strategies, role-play experiences, and the kinds of sensitivity 
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necessary to be effective teachers of parenr." , Each of theae 
teachers trained three to five parents for 2 1/2 days- Next, the 
parents under direct supervision of the p'rof asalona.t teachers 
taught kindergarten age children in a Head Start sunmer program. 
Evaluations of the program were conducted ^Tlzing; (1) analysis 
of audlo“taped samples of parents’ teaching written obser- 

vations of parents’ and teachers’ training, '3' daily logs and 
Interviews with teachers and supervisor. Elc -to c the Jl parents 
Increased their use of poaitl'^e re infer cemen': Si ht o the 11 parents 
increased the variety of reinforcers used. Ap .r.l- tea ^ d tables 
Included . 



3. Frlchtl, Chris J Peterson, Linda Whitney. Earl / , "ant - timulatlon 
and Motor Development . Dec 69, 16p. ED 038 119 

*Retarded Children; *Infants; s'^lotor Develop, cot; frlavelopmental 
Tasks ; *TralOilng Techniques; Perceptual Motor Coord .nation ; Per- 
ceptual Mt>tor Learning; Physical Devrelopitienc ; Skill Development; 
Positive Reinforcement ; Visual Stimuli 

Professional workers can assist parents of retarded Infants by (1) 
helping them to recognlste and cope with their feelings of guilt and 
despair, and (2) establishing a hoiue program of exercises to allay 
the Infant’s Inertia. Such exercises have been demonstrated by 
numerous Investlgatora to be of positive value in improvement of 
motor performance. This paper gives the interventionist and parent 
a tool for determining the infant’s functional level, using the 
principle that maturation proceeds in a cephalocaudal direction. 

The child is to be rated on a list of motor skills related to head 
control and to locomotion. Using this assessment as a basis, and 
with the physician’s approval, the interventionist can suggest 
stimulation exercises for the’ child which wl3.1 help him to learn to 
perform physical tasks, in sequence and over a period of time. Detailed 
Instructions and diagrams are given for helping the child to attain 18 
motor skills, which range from raising the head to walking unaided. 

The verbal response of the parent, both in providing direction and 
in showing pleasure and praise, is of curclal Importance to the success 
of the retarded child In performing these programmed exercises. 



4. Gordon, Ira J. On Early Learning i The Modlflnbillty of Human Potential . 
71, 52p. ED 051 876 



*Early Experience; 



*Intellectual 



Developmer 
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ment; *Self Concepc:: Stimulation; Longitadinal Studies^ 
Couimunity Involvcjiii6n.t 5 Cultural Factors; Educational Ghanp'^ 
Parent Par t ic 1 pat iori 

Three major is^ducationax goals suggested for the child are* (1. that 
he leam to balance a concept of himself as both an indlvidur ^nd 
a group memher ; (2) that he become cempetent ao that he will -1 
lie can Influence the events that affect his life; and (3) that e 
deveiop a positive sense of self— 'esteem • A transactional view c. ^ 
development and the role of culture are discussed.^ and an overview 
of longitudinal studies which explore relationships between early 
child experience and later personality and intellectxial development 
is presented. Studies which investigate the effects of different 
types of stimulation upon the development of the young child are 
discussed. The need for new measures of intellectual development 
in the early years Is emphasized > for measures currently in use 
have no predictive validity* Educators should not confine their 
efforts to the cognitive domain but should Involve parents and 
the general community In all aspects of education. , including 
decision making <. 



5* Saunders % Mlnta M. ; Keister, liary Elisabeth. the 

Infant and Todd ler. A Color Slldtit Series with Script . _ <;Scrlpt Qnlyj_. 

71, 38p. ED 050 817 

^Infants; *Early Experience; ^Slides; ^Program Guides; *Pre- 
school Curriculum; Cognitive Development; Social Development; 

Motor Development; Stimulation; Child Care; Learning Experience; 
Demonstrat ion Programs; Child Care Centers 

This script was written to accompany a series of 118 color slides 
and presents the view that the important elements in caring for and 
teaching very young children cannot be packaged as a curriculiim . 
Everything that goes into affectionate and satisylng child care, day 
after day, offers many opportunities for learning by babies, toddlers, 
and their caregivers . Expensive toys and equipment are for this type 
of *'curr Iculumi* Some child development theories are briefly presented , 
infanta and toddlers are shown learning through various aspects of 
routine daily care, exploration and play, and visits to doctor's office 
and nursery school. Results are reported of a study of 20 babies under 
the age of 2 receiving all-day care in a nursery using the old-fashion- 
ed "curriculum” presented in this slide series. Paired with babies 
brought up In their ovm homes by Interested, Involved mothers, they 
kept pace in mental, motor, and social development. Instructions are 
Included for ordering the slide series. 
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Programs for Parents of Pre--BC.'hool Chile ren 



A. Group Training for Paren' , 
From ili-crof Icba Collection ( RXS ) 



1. Adicina, Dorothy C. ; Herman, Hannah. Haw aii Head E tart Evaluation — 
196 8-69 . Final Report . Jan 70, 192p. ED 042 511 

^Program Evaluation; -^Language Development; *Preaohooi Programs; 
*Cognltive Development; ^Parent Participation; Demonstration 
Pro:^ects; Enrichment Activities; Claooroom Enviro“nvneat ; Parent 
Child Relationship; Attendance; Parent Attitudes 

The present study compared the developmental effects of tv’o curricula 
(University of Hawaii Preschool Language Curriculum (UHPLC) and a 
general enrichment curriculura) ; two parent programs (one emphaaialng 
Che mother’s role in fostering her child's cognitive development, PI, 
and one focusing oti more general concepts of child development, P2) ; 
and two levels of parent participation (1/3 or better attendance at 
parent meetings and less than 1/3 attendance). Dependent measures 
included clasaroom observations, pre~ and posttesting on a wide variety 
of tests, and interviews with mothers, held at the beginning and end of 
the program. The sample consisted of eight Head Start classes. Among 
the major results of the study was the significantly superior perfor- 
mance of UHPLC children compared to chlldrei-i in the enrichment classes 
on many of the tests. Including the Stanford—Binet , the Preschool 
Inventojry, and eubtests of the Illinois Test of Psychollnguistic 
AbilltieB. The classroom atmosphere, as measured by the Post Observa- 
tion Teacher Riiting Scales, was significantly better in UHPLC classes. 
Mothers active in parent progi-ams showed Improved attitudes towards 
children’s education and Incraaeed tolerance towards children's chosen 
companions . 



2- Adkins, Dorothy C. Programs of Hea d Start Parent Involvement in. 
Hawaii. A Section of the Final Report for 1969-70. Jan 71, 13p. 
ED 048 935 

*Parent Participation; *Parent Education; ^Language Programs; 
^Motivation; Parent Child Relationship; Parent Conferences; 
Mathematics Curricultim; Home Programs; Home Visits 



Pre/aentE rhu evolution ci participation prograits fox‘ Head Start para 
which wc- w condtictad by the University cf Hawaii Center for Ressarcl: 
Early Childhood Education from 1967-1968 through 1970. Each year 
shifting emphesls was baaed on experience with progrt -• tried ea_lie.. 
on shifting interests of staff and particular coCTUuniries Involved 
in other aspects of the year's research program, and i--i aspects o.» th-, 
overall research design of that year. Programs of group meetings 
and individual hoaie visits were explored. Various types of parent 
piirticination programs in conjunction with cuirricular moduieis in the 
cognitive and mctivationa.l realms were assessed. The major concluaior 
is that broad general iPtat ion is not possible from small and short 
term attempts to alter parental attitudes and practices. Parent uro- 
grams may not be the most effective vny to ump'iove cogni tlue abl...ltleE 
aitd behavior of preschool children . 



3. Community Goo'oerat.t%’* e Mursery Schoo l., Men.io Park, California t A Pre~ 
'school ProRram 'fnvorvlna; Mothers as" Organizers , Helpers, and _,Declslor. 
Makef s . Mod el 'Prograiit3 '~~~Ciil ldho od Edticacion . 70 » 15p . ED 045 222 

*Preachool Programs j ^Nursery Schools ; ^Readiness (Mental) ; 

^Parent Participation; ^Parent Responsibility; Positive Reinforce- 
ment; Verbal Communication; Volunteers; Pamphlets; Parent Educa- 
tion; Mother Role 

This booliclet discusses the Cvmmaunity Cooperative. Kusery School, a 
program of preschool education for children from a wide range of 
socioeconomic levels. The Involvement of mothers in the classroom. 

In special classes, and in decision-making Is an Integral part of 
the program. Sources of more detailed information are provided, for 
this program, specifically , and for Model Programs Childhood Educa- 
tion, In geireral. 



4. Conference on Reading and Ear.ly Childhood . 70, 37p. ED 051 875 

*Readlng; *Early Reading; ‘’'Reading Inscructlon; *EarIy Childhood 
Education; Motivation; Information Dissemination; Federal Aid; 
Negro Youth; Disadvantaged Youth; Parent Participation; Elemen- 
tary Education; Teacher Education 

Collected in this document are seven papers presented at the Ohio 
Conference on Reading and Early Childhood: (.1) 'Kids,*' Jerome Kagen; 
(2) "Parents as Partners Christine F. Branche; (3) "l«nien the Young 
Child Finds Importance In Reading," Leland B. Jacobs; (4) "Four 
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Questions on Early Childhood Education," Lilian Katz; (5) "How 
to Teach Poor Blacks and Rich Whites to Read," S, Alan Cohen; (6) 
"Coordination of Regular and Special Programs," Martin L. Stahl; 
and (7) "Dlaseinination , " Joseph L. Davis. 



5. Garfunkel, Prank. Preschool Education and Poverty: The Distan ce 

In Between. Final Report of 196 8-69 Interventional Program Jul 70, 
49p. ED 046 501 

*Parent Participation ; ^Intervention; ^Comprehensive Programs; 
*Preschool Education; *CocBiiunity Involvement; Inservice Educa- 
tion; Observation; Evaluation Needs; Research Needs; Social 
Factors; Social Change; Low Income Groups; Conununity Problems; 
Objectives; Feedback 

An educational intervention progi am for lower income children was 
characteri'zed by parent involvement in all stages. Active dialogue 
between parents, teachers and the boston Lnlverslty Head Start Evalua- 
tion and Research Center (DUER) was considered a primary purpose and 
encouraged by BUER training, research and service activities. An 
ethical code evolved which committed university researchers to a 
non- traditional research program, open to community involvement and 
criticism. The need for institutional change was perceived as more 
critical than aiiy particular curricular content, and the program was 
closely involved with community problems. Program components discuss- 
ed are: parent involvement in decision makiirg; Inservice training; 
observation and feedback; diagnostic and follow-up work; and develop- 
ment of a new research tool, the Classroom Behavior Form. The complex 
nature of evaluation is discussed,, and the use of l.Q. gains to measure 
the success of intervention programs is questioned. Political, social, 
and economic goals of Head Start programs are cited as more important 
to the needs of the people served than the education per se of young 
children. Heed Start evaluation studies should, therefore, include 
evaluation of these goals. 



6. Gilmer, Barbara R. ; And Others. Intervention with Mothers and Young 
Glilldren: A Study of Intrafamily Effects . Dec 70, 63p. ED 050 809 

^Cognitive Development; ^Intervention ; *Preschool Programs; 

^Program Effectiveness; *Disadvantaged Groups; Self Concept; 

Negro Mothers; Negro Youth; Testing; Siblings; Parent Child Relation- 
ship; Home Visits; Parent Role; Comparative Analysis; Skill Develop- 
ment; Stimulation 
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This study compares three methods of Intervention conducted over 
2 1/2 years to promote cognitive developmeat and competency of dis- 
advantaged young children. Sub 1 acts were about 80 black mother-chiid- 
younger siblings triads, divided into three groups (and matched with 
comparison groups): (1) Kaximum Impact, a training program for the 
target child (3 to 4 years of age) at a center 5 days a week, and 
for the mother at a center once a week; (2) Curriculum, ii'hlch gave 
the older children a classroom program like that of the first group 
but offered no program for mother or siblings: end (3) Home Visitor, 

In which the family had no direct contact V7lth the center but receiv- 
ed 1-hour home visits once a week from a teecher who showed the mother 
how to Instruct her children. The center program for mothers taught 
them how to stimulate their children Intellectually and Improved 
mothers’ self-concept and home management. The children’s class pro- 
gram emphasized skill development and an ordered environment. Intelli- 
gence pretests and posttests were given to ntothera and children. Pro- 
gram effects on target children, differential effect of the mothers' 
Involvement, vertical diffusiaa to siblings, and the effect of the 
home visitor are discussed. 



7. Lazar, Irving; And Others. A National Survey of the Parent-Child 
Center Program . Mar 70, 539p. ED 048 933 

*National Programs; *Preschool Programs; *Program Descriptions; 
Health Services; Social Services; Cost Effectiveness; Program 
Administration; Staff Utilization; Demonstration Programs; Family 
Involvement; Parent Education 

This research report Is a description and analysis of the development 
and status of the first year of operation of the Parent-Child Center 
(PCC) program within Project Head Start. The perspective of the report 
is national, Individual centers being regarded as illustrative examples 
of the national program. Because of the early stage of development and 
complexlt 3 / of PCC activities j, little attention is focused on outcomes 
and impacts. The conclusiojas and recommendations offered In this report 
must be considered in the context of the evolutionary nature of PCC. 
Chapter titles include: Organizational Development of the Parent-Child 
Centers; The Physical Facilities; The Parent-Child Center Staff; The 
Families Served; Programs for Children; Programs for Parents and Other 
Family Manbers; Health Services; Social Services; and Cost Analysis. 

Six extensive appendixes, 45 tables, 12 graphs, four figures, and a 
bibliography are provided. A review and summary of the report is avail- 
able as ED 048 941. 
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® ’ 'The New York State ExperJx^a n tal Prekip derga rter Profit ram , Summary 
Rep ort. 1969-70 > Nov 70, 55p • ED 049 814“ 

^Preschool Programs ; ^Program Evaluation; *Par«nt Participa- 
tion; ^’Cognitive Development; ’'Disadvantaged Youth; Tables 
(Data); Nutrition; Health Programs; Dif f erent iated Staffs; 

Social Development; Emotional Development; Questionnaires; 

Speech Evaluation; Home Visits; Selection; Recruitment; In^ 
service Education 

This fourth year report summarises the services rendered during 
1969--1970 by the New York State Experimental Prekindergarten Pro- 
gram and Includes a partial evaluation of the accomplishments of 
the SB compared to its stated goals. The report is based 

on questloruialre responses by 49 of the 50 programs, including New 
York City. Because of its coTO,plex±ty ^ the New York City data is 
presented in a separate section. Seven demonstration centers for 
Inservice education are included in the 50 programs. Answers to the 
survey questionnaire provide anecdotal records, statistical data, 
and subjective descriptions of techniques used to achieve goals ^ 
Topics covered ares recruitment and selection of children; planning 
and programming in the classroom; parent Involvement; evidence of 
growth and development; and planning for continuing goals in kinder-- 
garten and primary programs . 



9. Niedermoyer n Fred C. Parent-Assisted Learning* Sep 69 » 44pn 
ED 042 588 

^Kindergarten Children; ^Parent Participation; ^Programed 
Tutoring; ^Reading Improvement; ’^Reading Research; Parent 
Education; Parent Role; Performance Factors; Reading 
Diagnosis; Reading Programs 

The effects of parent-monitored practice at home on pupil perfor- 
mance In reading were investigated^ The study used as instructional 
vehicles the Parent-Assisted Learning Program (PiVL) and the South- 
west Regional Laboratory's (SViRL) First-Year Commun^icatlon Skills 
Program. PAL was designed to enable school personnel to establish 
a system whereby parents effectively instruct their primary- grade 
children In basic skills at home. Programed materials, called Practice 
Exercises, and carefully prescribed training procedures were develop- 
ed to be used by parents or other nonprofesslonals . The result of 
a study made in three kindergarten classes Indicated chat the AL and 
Communication Skills Program elicited high levels of parent participa- 
tion and pupul learning. References are included. 

O 
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10. Rayder, Nicholas; And Othens. Assegsin.^nt of C ogn itive Growt h 

in Children WIio -lave Participated in the Toy- la nding Component of 
the Pa r eniZ-C hlld Progra m. JDccasloaal Research Report Ntimber 4. 

Jun 70,*12p. ED 045 204 ''' ‘ 

^Parent Participation; *rarerit Eduvcat: _ on ; *Program Effective- 
ness; *Preschooi Programs; -^Intellectiial Davelopment; Parent 
Role; Test Construction; Concept Forraation; Tables (Data); 
Toys 



This report Is one of a series evaluating the Parent/Chiid Program. 
Tills program is designed io provide preschool education for 3~ to 
4-year-old3 whose parents cannot afford nursery schools but yet 
are above the income level for Hand Start participation. Two groups 
of parents participated in sepRrEte but equivalent Parent/Child 
courses In a classroom setting, 2 hours a week for 10 weeks, and 
were taught how to teach their children through the use of educa- 
tional toys. All 31 chiltlren participating were pre— snd posttest— 
ed on the" Responsive Test, developed to measure change in the in- 
tellectual development of children who havrs participated in a respon- 
slve environment. A variety of skills and concepts were tested, on 
13 eubtests of the Responsive Test. Controls allowed for the effects 
of ajaturation and practice. For children in both groups 
there were significant differences on 9 of; the 13 sub teats. Of the 
other four subtests, two were at the maxiwMXi\ level on the pretest, 
and two measured factors for which the toys did not provide practice. 
It was col's eluded that the children learned a considerable amount 
over the 10 weeks of involvement In the Parent-Child Course and that 
a large portion of this learning can be attributed, to the course It- 
self. ED 045 205 is another report in this .series. 



11. Stem, Carolyn; And Others. Increasing the Eff ectl'veness of Parents- 
as -Teachers . Dec 70, 43p. ED 048 939 ’ 

*Parent Partic..pation ; ^Parent Attitudes; "AGroup Dynamics; *Lan- 
guage Proficiency; Taschlng Styles; Parent Child Relationship; 
Motivation; Cognitive Development; Disadvantaged Groups; Parent 
Role; Tables (Data); Parent Education; Parent Influence 

This study involved the use o.f group process techniques in meetings 
at which parents and teacliero were encouraged to express their feel- 
ings, frustrations, needs and expectatio-ns . The two hypotheses test- 
ed were: (1) parents participcitiug in the encounters will evidence 
more direct concern for their children’s preschool educatioir and 
more favorable attitudes toward Head Start than those not attending 
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such meetings; and (2) that chs rhlldren of parents participating 
will score higher on tests of language perfonrience a'ud information 
acquisition than children of parents not attending. The study in- 
cluded two Head Start classes involving 30 black, Mexlcan-Araerlcan , 
and Anglo children. The children were prfitested and posttested with 
the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, Caldv/ell Preschool Inventory 
and Situational Teats of Competence (mid-measure). Parents were test- 
ed with Parents Expectations for Achievement of Children in Head 
Start (PEACH) , Parents Attitudes Toward Head Start (PATHS) , and the 
’’How I Feel" measure of alienation. Demographic data was also col- 
lected and parents and teachers completed the Situation Test of 
Competence as they expected the child to respond. Results of the 
study showed that only the second hypothesis tested was supported. 



From JoumaJ Literature (CUE) 



1. Harmer, William R. To I'Hiat Extent Should Parents Be Involved in 

Language Programs for Linguistically Different Learners, Elementally 
Englis h; v47 n7, p940-43, Nov 1970, £J 030 187 

^Family School Relationship; ^Parent Participation; ^Language 
Development; ^Parent Influence; Parent Education; Parent Child 
Relationship; Beginning Reading ; Prereading Experience; Lan- 
guage Enrichment 

A preprint from a forthcoming pamphlet of the National Conference 
on Research in English. 



2. Luterman, David M. A Parent -Oriented Kursery Program for Pre- 
School Deaf Children - A Followup Study. Volta Review ; v73 n2 , 
ppl06-12, Feb 1971. EJ 033 429 

*Exceptional Child Education; *Aurally Handicapped; *Preachool 
Education; ^Parent Role; Parent School Relationship; Followup 
Studleo; Nursery Schools 



3. Pieper, Alice M. Parent and Child Centers — Impetus, Implementation, 
In-Depth View. Young Children ; v26 n2, pp70-76, Dec 1970, EJ 030 469 
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*Parp.nt Child Relationship; *Preschool Children; ^Federal Pro- 
grams; *Comp rehens Ive Programs; ^Parent Participation; Program 
Description; Parent Counseling; Intervention 



4. V71ttes, Glorlanne; Radio, Norma. Tv:o Approaches to Group Work with 
Paronts in a Compensatory Preschool Program. Social Work ; vl6 nl* 
pp42-50, Jan 1971. EJ 031 928 

^Culturally Disadvantaged; *compensatory Education Programs; 
reschool Children 

This article describes a group work program devoted to changing the 
child rearing attitudes and practices of lower class mothers of pre- 
school children*. An activity and a discussion approach are analyzed 
in terras of their effectiveness in attaining the goals of the program. 
Participation in a parent education program can produce significant 
changes but the type of group work approach used to transmit such 
Information does not affect the attractiveness of the group to Its 
members . 



B. Home Visitor Programs 
From Microfiche Collection ( RIE) 



Barbrack, Christopher R. ; And Others. Inf ormatlon on Intervention ^ 
Programs of the Demonstratio n and Research Center for Early Educ ation. 

'[To] , 36p. ED 046 492 

*Preschool Programs; *Program Descriptions; *Interveiitlon; *Low 
Income Groups; Cognitive Development; Attitudes; Evaluation 
Methods; Parent Education; Home Programs; Mothers; Social Develop- 
ment; Physical Development; Language Development 

This report describes the Demonstration and Research Center for 
Early Childhood Education (DARCEE) , a center initiated to develop 
knowledge to Improve the educability of young children. The report 
Includes a fold-out diagram of DARCEE Intervention programs — complet- 
ed, current, and planned. Each program is listed with CD an explana- 
tion of the purpose and objectives of the program; C2) a listing 
-of -program publications and reports ; and (3) a description of the 
individual project's setting, subject population, and the time period 
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iavolved* Included ia the report is a genei t.! rlee crip f: ion of the 
n^RCEE program organized in terms of tx*ro cl ass '.‘.s of va r '.ables ^ 
aptitude for achievement and attitudes toward achievement. Programs 
for languflige, social » and physical development are discussed* Also 
explained are programs for parents whichi are built on the idea that 
training the mo their to provide experiences for her children will 
promote their growth and development* DAllCEE pi'ogram irap lement at ion 
methods and evaluation approaches used are included in this report. 



2 • Mico t ti 5 Antonia R . Danie Sc‘ ho >> l Project (B i- L lngual V-re Sch ool 
Project) y S anta Clara County Office of Education. Fin a I. Rep ort , . 
August 1» 1970 . Aug 70, 32p. ED 046 514*“ 

’*^Preschool Programs; Mexican Americans; ^^Goncepr Vazrnation; 
^Language Development; i'Eorae Prograrris ; Lov' Inct^me ; y'.i:'exit 
Education; Mothers; English (Second Language); Bil "n?:;;ial 
Education ; Testing ; Educat ional Progr ; Teacher Aides ; 
Curriculum Development; Family Enviromaent ; Changing Attitudes 

The objectives of this 1-year project were (1) to derjLoaroti'ate an 
at-home procedure of teaching In oi'der to improve the concept for- 
mation and language development: environment of 40 chll ii v’ni (3—5 
years) residing in low income homes where the primary Language waa 
Spanish; (2) to train 11 women from the community as teachers; 

and (3) to give training to th€^. mothers of the project children so 
that they could improve their teaching techniques vltn their own 
children. The pretests and postteats admin Is tt:^ red were tho. Test of 
Basic Lan.guage Competence ^ given in Spanish and , the Inven- 

tory of Developmental Tasks, given in Spanish^ and tl;.o i'L^Ltemal 
Teaching Style Instrtiment (Mother/Chiid Test) given in Spanish* 
After the year, the children demonstrated marked improveriient In 
concept and language development; all home teachers bad received* 
370 hours of inservice and presservice training; and mothers showed 
considerable changes in terns of attitudes, edueatlonai materials 
apparent in the homes, and upkeep of themselves and cheir homes. 

The report recotemends extension of the curriculum to k'Xndergarten, 
revision of training models and development of ^*home p^nckets^' for 
the project children. 
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3. Weikart, David P. Ypsllant:! Preschool C u rrlcal u m Dmoastratlon 
Project. 1968-1971 . Oct 69, 39p. ED 0A6 503 

*Ciirriculum Research; ^Culturally Disadvantaged.? *Educ.able 
Mentally Handicapped; *Pre8chool Programs; ^Coaparatl-jc Analysis; 
Home Visits; Team Teaching; Cognitive Development; Sociodrarsa; 

Self Control; Traditional -Schools; Social Development; Emotional 
Development 

This report describes the Ypsilnnti Preschool Curriculum Demonstra- 
tion Project, a 5-year program conducted to assess the efficacy of 
preschool intervention for culturally disadvantaged children diagnos- 
ed as functionally retarded. Five groups of 3- and 4-year-olds partic- 
ipated in the program or served as controls. The project served as 
a source of data for research on different types of preschool inter- 
vention and 83 a center for diseeminati.on of infoCTiation to teachers ^ 
administrators, and researchers in education. The curricula Included: 
(1) a cognitively oriented curriculum baaed primarily on Piaget's 
principled- of cognitive development, the principles of sociodramatic 
play and Impulse control suggested by Emilansky, and some specially 
developed language techniques; (2) a language training curriculum 
emphasizing learning of academic skills including arithmetic and 
reading; and (3) a unit-based curriculum emphasising the social- 
emotional development goals of the traditional nursery school pro- 
grams. The preschool sessions were supplemented with home vl.8its. 

The results for the first two years of operation (1967-69) demonstrat- 
ed that children may profit from any structured curriculum which 
offers a wide range of experience and individual student attention. 



C. Guides for Home 'Task Activities 
From Microfiche Collection (RIB) 



1. Boger, Robert P.; And Others. Parents as Primary Change Agents in 
an Experimental Head Start Program of Language Intervention. Experi- 
mental Program Report . Nov 69 , 191p . ED 044 168 

*Parent Participation; ^Change Agents; ^Language Programs; *Inter- 
ventlon; *Preschool Children; Home Programs; Mothers; Parent Child 
Relationship; Teacher Developed Materials 




The purpose of this study was to determine the effectiveness of par- 
ents as change agents in an ongoing Head Start program. Subjects 
were 72 rural white disadvantaged and advantaged children and their 
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parents who were assigned to three treatment groups : developmental 
language* structured language, and placebo (workshop). Mothers met 
In 12 weekly 2 -hour instructional sessions with teachers, using 
specific cifiterials developed in teacher-directed workshops . (These 
materials were not used in the Head Start program during the experi- 
mental period.) Pre- and posttests on a variety of measuring instru- 
ments evaluated children's Intellectual, linguistic and self concept 
performance. Also evaluated was the quality of mother-child inter- 
action and the mother's storytelling ability. Results of the study 
support the major hypotheses which predicted improvement In language 
performance, intellectual performance, self concepr- developmer-, 
and mother-child interaction, as a result of a di rer-antlated par- 
ent education language program. No program approacn was clearly 
superior but mothers in the specific content or±enr-i intervention 
program increased their own verbal and linguistic as wr=;il as 

the quality of interaction with their children. C iren whos ^ par- 
ents work with them appear to have a learning adv a.i -.- 3 ed. Appendixes 
comprise more than 1 / 3 of the document . 



2. Cross-Cultural Family Center, San Francisco, Calif jrnlat A Nursery 
School Providing a Multicultural Curriculum to Promote Racial TJnd er~ 
standing and Acceptance. Model Progrants — Childhood Education . 70 , 
16p. ED 045 214 

*Preschool Programs ; ^Nursery Schools ; *lntercultural Programs ; 

*Cultural Awareness; *Parent Participation; Parent Education; 

Cross Cultural Training; Race Relations; Ethnic Groups; Ethnic 

Relations; Neighborhood .Integration ; Pamphlets 

The Family Center is the direct outgrowth of Nurseries in Cross- 
Cultural Education (NICE) and is committed to the values of cross- 
cultural associations. Families approach the education of children 
2 to 5 years as an intercultural preschool experience whose in— 
flueoce extends outward to the multi-ethnic neighborhood. Parents 
are encouraged to participate, interacting with the staff and each 
other during formal and informal sessions. The project staff offer 
a course on working with young children to interested mothers. 
Positive contributions stemming from this project are that the child- 
ren involved seem to be developing without racial or class prejudice 
and the parents are more open-minded In accepting members of other 
socioeconomic and racial groups as friends. The materials and films 
developed may be useful to other projects whose aim is to develop 
cross-cultural understandings . Sources of more detailed information 
are provided for this program, specif Ically, and for Model Programs 
Childhood Education, in general. 
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3. Jester, R, Emile. F ocus oiT Parent ILiu catio-g as a Me^jns of Altering 
the Child’s EnvlroTu nen i: . [69], lip. EH 033 758 

^Parent Educatioh; ^Program Descriptions; *Parent Participation; 
Family Enviroitment ; Lower Class Parents; Teacher Aides; Pre- 
school Children; Parent Influence 

The Florida Parent. Education Model, woi'king with 5- to 7-year-olds 
enrolled in Follow Through programs. Is based on the premise that 
a child's home enviroiuaent has the mo,st lasting influence on his 
adaptation to school and to the world around him. The program works 
with the mother, who, as educators arc discovering, has more Influ- 
ence on the child than anyone else. Thu program recruits parent 
edvicators from eavironmeiits similar to those of mothcra with whom 
they will work. TVie parent: educators visit parents in their homes 
and provide them with specific tasks to work on with their children. 
The parent educator is also expected to be a part of the classroom 
instructional system so she and the teacher collaborate on hcane 
tasks to provide both school-relevant .and home- relevant be: avicr 
in the child. The program at this point appears to be moderately 
successful. Although, the only Informscion. available So subjective, 
it indicates that parent interest is increased, that parents are 
working more with children, and that there Is more individual and 
small group instruction in the classroom than ever before. 



4. Nimnicht, Glen P.; And Others. An I^valuatlon of Nine Toys and 
Accompanying} LeairndLng Eplaodes In the Reapotislv^a Model , 

child Component. Occasio nal Research Report Number S . Jun 70-, 

41p. ED 045 205 " 

^Childhood Interests; ^Parent P.- 3 rtlclpatlon.; ^Parent Role; 

*Toys ; *Evaluation Methods; Educational Games; Learning 
Activities; Tables (Data); Parent Education; Testing; Pre- 
school Children 

This 'second of a series of papers evaluating the Parent/Child Pro- 
gram describes the procedure used to decide whether the nine toys 
and their accompanying learning episodes are appropriate for use 
by young children in the Parent/Child context. Parents in four 
courses (Preliminary and Performance Teat Situations) were given 
instructions on how to present the toys and the associated learn- 
experiences to their children. One toy was presented each week and, 
at the end of that time, each parent filled out a questionnaire on 
the child 'ei Interest In the toy. Xc be kept as a part of the Parent/ 
Child Course, a toy (or task) had to hold the Interest of 80% of the 
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children. Loss of interest because of mastery of the task did tic t 
count. In addition, luring the week in any 

sented. the child had to play with the coy more than five ttees, a 
least once without the parent suggesting it. Descriptions of toys, 
cttterla for evaluation and a table of test results and decisions 
on the nine educatl tial toys is included. ED 045 204 ta another 
report in this seri ^ » 



Guides :or Educational Day Cara Centers 



From Microfiche Collec ..on ( RXE) 



1. A Guide fo r Managers of Child Day Care AgancleA . May 69, 70p , 

ED 046 486 

*Day Care Programs ; *Administrator Guides ; *Mlgrant Child Care 
Centers} *Culturally Disadvantaged; ^Parent Participation; 
Volunteer Training; Ancillary Services; Staff Orientation; 
Recordkeeping; Evaluation; Planning; Public Support 



This guide was compiled by a group of rural Arizona day care center 
managers working under the Migrant Opportunity Program (MOP) establish- 
ed in 1965, The managers were previously inexperienced and, at the 
end of two years, were interested in self-improvement ^d more 
efficient ways to perfor their jobs. Their collaboration Md idea 
exchange, based on their actual experiences, resulted In this guide. 
Suggestions for more efficient day care center operations are made. 
Topics Include staff supervision, purchasing guidelines , and ideas 
for evaluation of center efficiency. Another section explores m^ns 
of obtaining public support from volunteers, parents, and auxiliary 
resources. There are guidelines for compliance with regulations and 
adequate maintenance of records (income, employment, health, progress, 
statlstlce). The guide deals with the practical aspects of staff 
training including leason planning and an explanation of methods 
effective in adult education. This practical text Is particularly 
useful for federally funded centers for disadvantaged children, 
f Filmed frcan beet available copy.] 
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soe-riK ICri -c. A Stud y :;n Chil d Care CCa^a 

Oc:'r<s. ProG;rani?i l?e5‘?'x. ' •■■ - ■■” 
50p. Uj 051 90S' — 



i:j.'Ocu . Vc^l L' ;.ie 



Ua^'a o>roi.. ; -Day Cara S(E:rvic£\5 ; '^i’ocial 3er >.caB; 
Pi-ogrr.in3; -vLov- Incoan.e Gxcxipe; Czn-aTauni'cy Invc.lvsffion : Ca--“=. .ling 

Services; 0rg;mi2ation ; Progran: Descriptions: Sccu' ii.y : -prsnt 

Participle Ion: Residantin.:. Cai'a 



-l-.e Neigliborliecd centers Day Cere Association (NCDCA) :\ : a private, 
aonpi-olit ct-'i no ion wh^.ch lor 18 years has pro\''lded d iv care 
cervices to low lc:Come and welfare fatnilies in the Hous on area, 
lore than 1,100 children are presently being eervso . Ih-ice are eigh- 
canters^ ancs abotit i.80 day homes vblch are used to sui^plcraent the car 
c.vailj'ble at the canters., either because no csatfct exis s in the 
r.elghbcrhood or bteause it is felt the home environment vouJd be 
i..ore su.itocl to a particular chilch Other outstanding an acts of the 
iX/DA program are ts stabilit-.' over many yearn of operation , the job 
Lf^coTj.x.y it provides for atari, and its capacivnc for delivenrlng 
acral oervicea tiirough counae.liog and referrals. Crenty vpty 
independence ere ianportant to the :iCDGA edtxcation progran7 and a 
nign vclue is placed by teachers and parents on mannoo s .and an order- 
ed roxitine. Development programs in the day hemes .-^re sonevh.. :j limit- 
ed ^because of lack of training of the day home operatorK, but warm 
-■'.nti continuing cai'e Is provided. The organiaat Jon , staff and budget 

Oi the MCDCA xn dcscr.ibed. An appendix gives additional liiuistrativ.-- 
r-aterials . 



•>. Kosc..,.ns.t, Anteflne. A^udj^jLn . Ch^ Care_(Case Studv from VoJ umr- 

a Child to Make HJif. Fael Goixi T" Ds^rivrre~T?'-J-'' ' 

gr,Kias Reprint S erle.s . Wov 70, 69p' £1^051 ‘Ho’'"'' ' 

*Day Care Programs; Care SarviceB; *Sooiel Service.: •, 

-'Volunteers; *Home Programs; Organization; Program Descr ipMons • 
Health Programs; Nutrition; Creative Expression; Paraprofesaional 
ycaooi i^ersonnel; Staff Improvement; Depresaad Areas (Geographic); 
ku,i?al Ares.g; Bus Transportation; Parent Participation 

•ih.i..a docuraant descr.ibes 19 -Appalachian day care, centers serving 659 
preschoolers for nine school months and 247 during the 9-w;ek summer 
xessloti. The centers, located .in churches, abandoned school houses 
z.xid store fronts are staffed lai'gely by paraprofesslojiala from tl' 
conuaunlty. Social services are sxtexidad beyond, the child to the 
i-mily. For instance, a homemaker service is offered the mothers 
during wnreh the homemaker visits parents and offers to help in ccoh- 
.•.ag, cie-anlng , or caring for a disabled parent. The homemaker often 
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£ ••.:,Taulate 3 pal: :L:..cere£ c in thair childrsn and helps families 
help themee^ve,- Parents are involved in all levels of the pro— 

: .ot's poliC 5 ~ak_ri.r ipparatuE and aotlve in ail aspects of the pro- 
ram. The tra.i.ni~g of paraproressionals helps them to develop a 
V. _.de variety of Job shills^ Volunteers ara used extensively in many 
cspacities. The children’s education program is not formal and written 
curriculum is avciueci Emphasis is placed on individual expreasion 
through the use cf creative materials. Nutrition and health are auphaslz- 
ed and providing transportation for children over the mountain roads 
is a continuing eoncarn. Information Is given on the centers’ organi- 
r.atlori and use. o" resources. 



4. Ruoppj Richard R., A Study in Child Care (Cage Study from Volume 
II- A) j ”A Smal l U. W." Day Car e Programs Reprint Series . Nov 70, 

62p. SD 051 904 

*Day Care Programs; *Day Care Services; *Cross Cultural Studies; 
^Parent Participation; ^Health Services; Organization; Program 
Descriptions; Bus Transportation; Disadvantaged Groups; Education- 
al Television; Social .Services; Career Opportunities; Reinforce- 
ment; Ethnic Groups 

This day care center serves 62 preschoolers from families meeting 
the OEO poverty guidelines. The ethnic distribution is wide Includ- 
ing Chicano, Black, Anglo, Navajo and Chinese children. Significant 
to the program's success are.: the cor'.plementai^’^ mix of staff person- 
alities, the emphasis on career development of paraprofesslonals , the 
extensive parental Involvement, cross-cultural education, health care 
and social service resources, Ilie educatioxial program emphasizes that 
as a child gains conf idence and masters ski.Ils , he develops socially 
and emotionally. Teachers plan units around various subjects and 
organize field trips and activities to accompany them. Children are 
encouraged to be aware of and express their feelings through dramatic 
play, nursery rhymes and games. Praise la frequently given to build 
confidence and bolster self-iraagea. Activities are structured around 
language growth, teaching of pre-reading skills, "Sesame Street," 
music and art. Other information provided in this document includes 
diacussion. of center and staff orgartizatlon and resource uses, 
samples of classroom schedules and learning games, and copies of a 
volunteer orientation schedule, and center regulations. 
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From Journa- -rature ( CUE ) 

!• Ney^ Ric... A Comprehenaive Approach to Educational Day Care. 
Educattca 1 achnoloRy ; vll n2 ^ pi^65'-6G>^ Feb 1971* ' E J 033 797 

i^Day ' Programs; ^Parent Participation; -Preschool -Education 



r-alachian Educational Laboratory Project 



From MlcroficLa Collection (RIE) 



1. Barbrack, C ^istopher R* ; Horton, Della M. Sducatlonal Intervention 
in the Home iind Paraprofessloual Career Development : A Second Genera-* 
tlon Mother itudy with an Emphasis on Coste and Benefits > Final Report . 
Jul 70, 45p. ED 052 814 

*Home Programs ; '^Home Visits; ^Mothers; ^Career Opportunities; 
i^Paraprcf esslonal School Personnel; Preschool Children; Cognitive 
Developsiant ; Stimulation; Intervention; Compensatory Education; 

Coats; C ixent Education; Low Income Groups 

The present: study compared the relative effectiveness of three home 
visiting projects whose purpose was to* train low Income mothers to 
use commcr:ly available materials and everyday events for educational 
stlmulatt^r. of their preschool children. The home visiting projects 
varied in terms of expense and professional qualifications of the 
home vlsircrs. Data on general Intelligence, concept development and 
. maternal teaching style were analyzed to determine the effect of home 
visits on the child and mother and to compare treatment effects 
associated with each of the projects. In addition to the Stanford 
Blnet and Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test used to test children's 
aptitude, two relatively new instruments were txsed: the DARCEE Con- 
cept Test for Children, and an abridged version of the Maternal Teach- 
ing Style Instrument. Results of testing showed little difference 
between ' reatment groups and suggest a useful plan for involving 
paraprol^ ' nals In a meaningful **career ladder’^ which results in 
an edu 1 Intervention project staffed entirely by paraprof esslonals 
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2. Bertram. Cliarles L, A Comparlsort of Parents' Attitudes Toward AEL’s 
"Around the 3ai>d" and Other Childr en *~a Television Programs Technical 
Report No. 10 « Dec 70, X6p» ED 052 8*^2 

*Preechool Programs; ^Parent Attitudes; ^Television Viewing; 

'television Surveys; ^Educational Television; Preschool Children; 

Home Visits; Mobile Classroom; Rviral Areas; Questionnaires 

This study compared the parental appeal of the Appalachia Educational 
Laboratory's television program, "Around the Bend," with "Captain 
Kangaroo" and "Romper Room." Data was solicited from 150 parents of 
children in each of the three treatment groups of the Early Childhood 
Education Program: (1) children who observed the television program 
only; (2) these who watched the program and were visited at home once 
weekly by a paraprof essional ; and (3) those receiving the TV program 
and the home visits, who wera also exposed once a week to a mobile 
classroom. The survey forms were designed to determine x^hich programs 
were viewed by the children, if parents watched the programs with the 
children, if parents thought the children enjoyed and/or learned from 
the programs, and if parents thought the different programs were good 
for the children. Parents- were asked to rate the programs from the best 
to the very worst and give the program sponsors' names. Eighty-one percent 
of the 150 parents to whom forma were mailed responded. "Around the 
Bend" was rated beat by 51% of the parents; "Captain Kangaroo, by 
38% and "Romper Room," by 11%. The ratings varied among the parents 
of children in different treatment groups . Many of the children watch- 
ed two or more children's programs each day. Many parents watched the 
programs with their children and felt that Instructional television 
combined with home visits v/as an acceptable procedure for early child- 
hood education. A summary of the AEL Early Childhood Program is avail- 
able as ED 052 837. 



3. Bertram, Charles L. ; And Others. Evaluation Report: Early Childhood 
Educati.on Program^ 1969-19 70 Field Test. Sunmary Report . May 71, 
30p. ED 052 837 

•Preschool Programs; *Program Evaluation; *Preschool Children; 
'itProgram Effectiveness; *Program Costs; Parent Reaction; Home 
Visits; Mobile Classrooms; Nonprofessional Personnel; Televlson; 
Cost Effectiveness; Language Development; Cognitive Development; 
Psychomotor Skills ; Interpersonal Competence 




This report is based on data obtained during the second year of a 
3— year field test cycle of the Appalachia Educational Laboratory (AEL) 
Early Childhood Education (ECE) Program. The ECE Program is a home- 
oriented instructional system designed for 3-, 4-, and 5-year~olds, 
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which is .being ussd on n regional bneis for approximately 25,000 
cjiiltiren. It consists of jC— minute television lessons broadcast 
Into the home each d.ay; a weekly hoiiic visit by paraprofessionals 
gpiia R tho progtcm witti parents and ch.'j-i.areu , and to deliver 
materials for the parents to use vjitb the children; and group 
instruction once a week in a mobile classroon. Tc.sts used, methods, 
and results are reported for children's gains in cognitive, language, 
psychomotor, and social skills categories. Held test results are 
presented in. four areas t program effort (describee material and 
personnel requirements) ; program performance (children s achieve- 
ment gains and parents’ and children's attitudes toward the program), 
pj^ogram per’^^'asiveness (describes the population which might be served) , 
and evaluation synthesis (summary) . The program pervasiveness study 
and cost analysis indicate that the Appalachian Educational Laboratory 
£C£ Program is an. economical, alternative to other programs of early 
childhood education. 



4. Evaluation Report; Early Childhood Education Program, 1969 Field _Tast_^ 
Mar 70, 204p. ED 041 625 

*Early Childhood Education; ’'^Preschool Programs; ^Program Evalixa- 
tion; *Pilot Projects; Televised Instruction; Evaluation Techniques; 
Educational Objectives; Paraprofeseional School Personnel; Home 
Programs; Parent Participation; Cognitive Development; Language 
Development; Mobile Classrooms; Co.ct Effectiveness; Student 
Attitudes; Parent Reaction; Socioeconomic Factors 
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Reported are findings from the first year's field test of the home- 
oriented Appalachia Education Laboratoic/ (AEL) Early Childhood Educa- 
tion Program for 3-, 4-, .and 5-yeai— olds , The program consists of a 
30-mlnute daily television lesson, a weekly home visit by a para- 
professional, and S5:oup instruction once a week in a mobile class- 
room. The sample was made up of a total of 450 children divided into 
three groups. Group 1 received TV instruction and home visits and 
attended the mobile clastrocm. Group 2 had TV and horae visits; Group 
3, only TV instruction. Tliirty subjects from each group were tested for 
evaluation purposes. The dataware presented in 5 categories: program 
effort, program performance, program pervasiveness, program cost 
analysis, and evaluation synthesis. Appendixes (one-sixth of this 
report) oresenc detailed data analysis for (1) the program s evalua- 
tion plan, (2) interest level of project children, (3) IQ gain, (A) 
language development and behavior, (5) cognitive growth, (6) the 
parent attitude questionnaire and checklist, (7) paraprofesslonal 
attitude data instrument and results, and (S) socioeconomic factors 
of treatment and control groups . It was found that TV lessons and 
home visitations (but not the mobile classroom) had a positive effect 
on children's cognitive development. Childx-en in Group 1 scored high- 
est on verbal expression. 
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5> Hines, Bxainard W. A nalysis of Intclllj-yence Scores Technl^ l^Rego^ 
No. 2 . Feb 71, 16p . ' ED 052 838 

*Preschool Programs; ^Verbal Ability; *Prograrn Evaluation; 
*Vocabulary Development; *lntelligence Quotient; Mobile Class- 
rooms; Television; Home Visits; Tables (Data); Preschool Child- 
ren; Sex Differences 

The theory vmderlying the measurement of intellectual growth by the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) and Its congruence with the 
objectives of the Appalachia Educational Laboratory (AEL) Early Child- 
hood Education Program is explored. The PPVT was administered to a 
sample of 160 3- and 4-year-old children in three treatment groups; 

(i) Package (Mobile Classroom, TV, and Home Visitor) , (2) TV— Home 
Visitor (HV) , (3) TV Only, and a control group. Data are analyzed 
by a three-way analysis of variance and an analysis of covariance 
procedure. Because of the highly specific nature of the test items 
on the PPVT, it is not likely that it reflects general program effects 
At! well as the more bx‘oadl3’^ based instrument in a test battery. Two 
groups of children (Package and TV-HV) scored near the national mean 
(50th percentile) in IQ and two groups (TV Only and Control) scored 
near the 40th percentile when compared to the national sample. The 
lack of overall deficit Indicates that many of the children have an 
adequate vocabulary level. Raw score analysis suggests the probability 
of a treatment effect in the verbal area which Is reflected by the 
PPVT and which favors the Package and TV-HV groups. A summary of 
the AEL Early Childhood Program is available as ED 052 837* 



6. Hines, Brainard. Attainment of Cognitive Objectives. Techn ical Report 
No. 3 . Feb 71, lOp. ED 052 833 

*Preschool Programs; *Home Visits; *Test Construction; *Program 
Effectiveness; *Cognitive Development; Mobile Classrooms; Tele- 
vision 

To determine the effects of the television program, "Around the Bend" 
and the related activities of the home visitor and mobile van teachers, 
the Appalachia Preschool Test (APT) was developed by the Appalachian 
Educational Laboratory. APT is used to supplement the standardized 
instruments being used to measure program performance. The test consists 
of four subtests and an experimental section: Part 1 deals with color 
naming. Identifying body parte, and right-left discrimination; Part 2 
(described in this report) is the basis for determining specific 
cognitive ieuming from the early childhood education curriculum; 

Parts 3 and 4 are Piaget-type, conservation of number and size tasks; 
Part 5 is an experimental subtest designed to measure understanding of 
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cause and effect, logical classification and letter recognition. To 
measure the achievement of cognitive objectives Part ^ lZ±id 

273 children in three treatment groups, and 

sample in a comparison group. Children who viewed only the television 
program and were not exposed to the home visitor mobile van 

teachers scored significantly lower on the test. „ 

that the home visitor, more than any other part of the program, has 
a great potential for influencing the child’s behavior, especially 
if she can produce changes in the child s environment. 



7. Hines. Brainard. Results of Paren t and Student Reac t ion Questionnaire. 
Technical Report No. 8 . Jan 71, 6p. ED 052 836 

Apreschool Programs; ^Parent Attitudes; *Student Attitudes; 
A-Queetlonnaires; »*Home Visits; Nonprofessional Personal ; Observe- 

tion 



In order to evaluate the chaiigea in parent and student attitudes to- 
ward the various components of the Early Childhood 

program, the paraprofeseional home visitors . 

a ten Item questionnaire baaed on their observations of the family s 
reactions to each of three ccmponents (TV program, home visit, 
mobile classroom) . The questionnaire was completed on a weekly basis 
for a sample of approvsimatcly 80 families normally viB3-..ed by the 
paraprofessionals. Graphical analysis of the weekly changes 
attitude of parents and children showed a similar pattern for Individ- 
the mobile faelllty and thoee who were only ylelted 
by the paraprofeseional. Although attitude toward the progrm rmalnad 
at a hlehly positive level throughout the year, it decreaced slightly 
in late October, early January, and late Pebrtiary. Both parents and 
children's attitudes followed this same pattern, although the parents 
were consistently more enthusiastic about the prograia. 
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Miller, George L. Analysis of Childre n’s Reactions 
school Telev ision Program. Technical R eport No. 9. 
ED 052“841 



to AEL’a Pre- 
Dec 70 0 Sp . 



^Preschool Children; *Preschool Programs; *Televlsion Curriculum; 
*Educat±onal Television; *Television Viewing; Television Surveys; 
Home Visits; Mobile Classrooms; Observation; Nonprofesslonal 
Personnel; Rural Areas 




tils report describes a technique which can be used to provide both 
ormatlve and summative evaluation of television programs designed 
o promote educational development in 4-, and 5-year-old children. 
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The daily half-hour program evaluated is part of an Appalachia 
M^aSonal Labcrato?y project, now In ire second year. (Other project 
components are weekly visits in homes by paraprotesslonals , and 
S^kly vLlts by a mobile classroom.) Of the 170 I'V proferama 
transmitted in the first two years, observatxonal data was collected 
on 133. The telecasts, designed to elicit overt responses from child- 
ren, made possible a systematic obser’.’^ational evaluation of viewer 
responses. Each of eight paraprofessionals watched the program with 
A different child every morning so that, in a random fashion, al 
270 children were observed an equal number of times. The observer 
coded children’s responses while viewing the TV program and .rated 
thL on a standard tally sheet. First year and second year 
were compared on (1) the ratio of responses to questions asked by the 
TV teacher, (2) the ratio of negative reactions to enthusiastic 
reactions, and (3) the average number of enthusiastic reactions. 
Results indicate that systematic observational systms can provide 
formative evaluation of preschool TV programs to guide changes in 
presentation techniques, content, 

AEL Early -Childhood Program is available as ED 05Z o3/. 



Pena, Deagelia; Miller, George. S oc iaI„Skyae^evelop^^ 

Early Childhood Educ ation Project, Techn ical Report Wo.__7.. Feb 7 , 
86p. ED 052 835 

★Preschool Programs; *Interpersonal Competence; ★Cognitive 
Development; *Leaming Processes; *Taek Pcrfoi-mance; Television, 
Mobile Classrooms; Tables (Data); Hcsoe Visits; Educational 
Environment 

A total of 105 children <3. 4, and 5 years old) participated In a 
study to determine the »sxtent to which the 

a mobile classroom for an hour and a half, once a week (32 weeks) 
contributed to the dev-^elopment of social skills. Since this was one 
of the first attempts to measure these skills in young children, 
^o^hL objective was to learn as much as possible about cae develop, 
ment of these skills. The children were divided * 

One watched the dally television program. Around the Bend, and 
was visited weekly by a home visitor. The other group watched the 
program, had home visits and visited a mobile classroom once a week. 
A tLk 4iich involved placing model 

selected as the task which would most stimulate the occurence of 
behaviors that facilitate the process of learning in group situa- 
tions. Observers coded children's behavior under six major cate- 
gories ; initiation, request for help or questions, giving help, 
refusing help, group consciousness , and response to peers. Results 
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gave strong indication that the inohile class tooni contributed to the 
develo^snent of social skills assumed important in the learning process 
within a socially structured environment. Tables 3nd graphs comprise 
more than half the document. 



Rad in , No rra a . Three Degrees of Rarent Involvement in a Preachocl , 
Progr^; Impact on Mothers and Children . Hay 71, 16p . ED 052 831 

^Parent Participation; *Pa.rei\t Attitudes; '^Preschool Programs; 

^Parent Influence; *Progrcjim Effectiveness; Mothers; Cognitive 

Development; Testing; Tutoring; Discussion broups ; Pollowup 

Studies; Behavior Rating Scales 

To determine the effect of different amounts of parental involve- 
ment ^ 80 4— year"'Old children from lower class homes, enrolled in a 
compensatory preschrol program (class for one-half day, four days 
per v 7 eelc for a full year) were divided into three groups. Group 
I received supplementary b:l -weekly tutoring from teachers with no 
parental involvement. Group II was tutored but in the presence of 
their mothers who bcGame involved. Group III w>as offered the same 
tutoring as Group II » and mothers participated in small group 
discussions about r'hixdrearing . Tlie Stanford-Binet and the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) were given as pretests and post- 
tests to all children. jA revised version of the Pupil Behavior 
Inventory was completed by teachers and two standardized question- 
naires were completed by mothers to tap attitudes toward chlld- 
:r‘?ar±ng and cognitive gtimulatlon In the home. No signil leant 
differences were found between groups in IQ gain on cither the 
Stanford-Binet or the PPVT, although all groups gained signifi- 
cantly. Significant differences did emerge on factors of parental 
measures, but not on the teacher rating form. Desirable changes 
in maternal attitudes were found in the mothers who had been offer 
ed ofgxxrtmilty for maximum participation. 



Thompson, Jack M. ; Patrick, Raymond. The Implications of Parent 
Effectiveness Training for Foster Parents . [70] , 7p- ED 052 821 

*Foster Family; ^Parent Child Relationship; ^Foster Children; 
*Famlly Problems; *Behav±or Problems; Parent Education; Train- 
ing; Conflict Resolution; Interpersormal Relationship 

This paper describes the Parent Effectiveness Training (PET) Pro- 
gram points out Its specific Implicr cions for foster parents. 
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The role of a foster parent Is extrtael.y diffimilt: , and thinre is 
a need for training foster parents to become more effective vbich. 
In turn, will have positive effects upon ^‘oster childrea. Tne PET 
^ tjeveloped in 1962 hy Ur • Thoinas ji'Ordon> cotisists of t'ight 
3— hour training sessions and is limited to 25 partlcd.pan.l. s < Through 
lectures* role— playing and practice, parents learn these comraunica— 
tlon skills; (1) active listening — the parent learns to reflect 
back what the child is crying to communicate about hie problems 
in a way that facilitates the child's growth; (2) ”1" messages 
the parent learns to communicate personal feelings when the problem 
is his, rather than placing the blame on the child and (3) conflict 
resolution — working out conflicts so that both parent and child are 
actively engaged In reading a sgttisfactory solution. Ihe program 
also focuses on the problems of using power in the paronfe-'C.h.ild 
relationship, and on asseasraent and mod ifi cation, of parent v.aluea . 
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Additional References 



For additional Information relating to this subject area please refer 
to the following docinnents : 

1. Programs for Parents of Very Young Children (infancy to Age 3) 

A. Training Programs for Mothers Outside of the Home ED 039 9A4 

ED 048 941 



II. 



Programs for Parents of Head“Start Aged Childrem 
A. Training Programs for Parents Outside of the Home 



B. Home Visitor Programs I 



C. Guides for Home Task Activities 



ED 017 334 
ED 027 943 
ED 032 920 
ED 036 339 
ED 037 240 
ED 045 206 
ED 045 20? 
ED 027 966 
ED 027 975 
ED 045 190 
ED 023 460 
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